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fields, which it began with its very first list. It is a 
of satisfaction to us, for example, that our curre: 
logue names as books “In Continuing Demand 

of the Farrar & Rinehart publications of the past 


years which have | 





uns, babies, books 


standard in their { 
such books as Bart 
Infants and Child 

Heaton’s Modern \ 


The Development 
panic America; Jun 
Integration of the | 








T A‘TIME like this, the literate Amer- 
ican owes a double duty to keep on 
with the reading of books of essential 
information: a duty to himself, and to 
the state. Lord Brougham said: “Edu- 
cation makes a people easy to lead, but 

isy to govern, but impossible to en- 





om 


difficult to drive; « 
slave.” ‘The way of life which we have fashioned for our- 


here in America, and which we are now fighting 
with all our might to preserve, is embodied principally 
in the great books which each generation has produced. 
In them our democracy has been defined, expanded, 


rfected, made clear to each succeeding generation. 
ich books are our charters of liberty; they are also the 
sah whereby every individual can increase his compre- 
hension of the world and his usefulness to the com- 


munity 

We are not, here, speaking primarily of books in- 
tended for use in schools and colleges. We hope that 
thre dl mands of war will not make a non-essential of 


hip, for a blackout of education would cheat us 


of one of the objects of our struggle. We are, rather, 

ferring to the individual who recognizes that educa- 
tion docs not stop with graduation from a college but 
must continue throughout all of life. There is an under- 


tandable tendency to cut down on all reading not 


directly related to the war effort; but neither the alarms 
f headlines nor the physical necessity of war duties 
hould be permitted to prevent any of us from continu- 


is or her program of informative 


ing, so far as possible, h 


ARRAR & RINEHART are publishing a good many 
books solely designed for relaxation, 
heve that a good detective 

1 distinct form of therapy 
wartime nerves We ire 
highly important title 
and on our total war effort 
in the larger sense l’arrar & Rinchart propose to 
and printing restrictions wall 


for we be- 
‘tory or a tale of adven- 
in unraveling taut 
iso binging out a number of 


with specific bearing on civilian 


i then program of publication of works in all 
fc} j E OF THE UNITED States, by ¢ el R. Emest 
>S.C., and Lieutenant Hod * Carter, F.A.; PROTECTIVE 
FALMENT, by Mayor Peter 1 enko; THE AXIS GRAND STRATEGY, 

! rth rection of the Committee for National Moral 


utM AMERICA, by Hugo Fernandez 






ality; and many m 
The series of small volumes under the heading ‘ 
ican Government in Action” which commence 
Herring's Presidential Leadership, and which 
signed to increase the average person’s knowl 
his government, is being continued and augn 
with the addition of such names as those of ‘I’. V 


Walton Hamilton, and Charles Beard. 


E ARE PROUD that in a varicty of way 


dozen fields, books bearing our imprint 


contributed in small degree or great, t 
cultural enrichment of this generation: the great 
of Ricardo Guiraldes and Jose Hernandez, besid« 
contemporary South American authors whose wi 
being published in the Latin-American Prize 


Contest; the notable anthologies of Jewish lite: 


edited by Leo W. Schwarz; the books of Kirby P 
Henry James Forman which renew for modern 1 
the meaning of religious living. 

Above all, we have made it our concern to k« 


ever fresh for modern Americans the background ; 


which our nation grew, the “meaning” of Ai 
Who can define that meaning more eloquently Oo 

ingly than can Archibald MacLeish or Stephen Vi 

Benct? A score of novelists—Hervey Allen, Carl C: 
Clyde Brion Davis, Elizabeth Page,—to name « 
few—have clothed pages of history in exciting { 
And especially through the series ‘ 


hood; A. Curtis WW; 


“The Rivers of A 


ica” (which now numbers fifteen titles, with four 1 


scheduled for this year) have the humor, the str 


the hardships, the cooperative enterprise of ca 


Americans been made forever a source of inspirati 


well as enjoyment. 

Some of these books were issued by Farrar & Rin 
College Department, whose scope and activiti 
growing yearly. Most of them, however, are intend 
that anonymous individual, the general reader. I] 
his thousands of fellows 


, are the backlog of Ame 
these war years.*How well he uses his re: ading r tim 


determine largely what the rest of America thi nks \ 


the war Is over, 


) A catalogue of spr 


publications will be sent upon r 
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which no reé sponsible private shipping firm would 
nder any circumstances. There ts a rather nat 
ency, to be found equally in high and low 


regard government property and enterprise in 
rms. This tendency is at the root of much of 


ncy and waste which have thus far chara 


i 
war effort. It can be effectively counteracted 
rank and file of kmen and enlisted per 


brass hats and high government 
OVER THE WESI 


ti 


THE TRIAL OF LAURA INGALLS THI 
vealing light on the of ns of Nazi p1 


Was § 


Pulace 


sm for Hitler 
to ingratiate herself. H« 
was confused: one minute confirming 


y, the next making it cl 


in von Gienanth, second secretary 
ssy and Ge stapo chief in America, wa 
ws that h 


vy OW) U4 


( 


rst.’ In other words, the ‘ 


tion which was the chosen platform 
Wheeler, Nye, et al., was also the v 
m= ¢ nNipe - tT + fan swiecior 
: rred by our enemies for promoting divisi 
WHICH IS INVESTIGATING 1 vi 1 } . 
ranks. Senator Whecler, instead of trying t 


I on the basis of cast 


politically on our setbacks in the Far East by 

was right all along,” might have the grace t 

explain, if he can, why America First acce 

ices of a paid Nazi propagandist given to s| 
ntiments at its meetings. 
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THE STATE DEPARTMENT IS STILL IMP 
on those pin-points of Free French soil—the is! 
St. Pierre and Miquelon—and the sight of its wrt 
is far from edifying. Some weeks back Mr. H 
pressed the informal but firm opinion that th 
Havana applied to the transfer of these islands fror 
control of Vichy to that of the Free French, | 


Section 6, which declares that “acquisition of 


by force cannot be permitted.” On Friday, February 2 CONnSCTI] 
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Fel ruafry 


Secretary of State Sumner Welles told his press 





that in his judgment the act did not apply. 


ndents not unnaturally drew the inference that 
Mf ll and his second-in-command had disagreed and 


President had backed Welles. Next day, how- 


State Department had a rather different stor 


\f Iles canceled his press conference, but a “sp 
ho seems to have consulted him stated that n¢ 
American republics had invoked the 
regard to the St. Pierre situation but that 
| the right to do so if it impaired their 
lependence of this hemispher 
irtment official could be humorless enough to 


t a handful of French fishermen who had voted 


Free French and follow the laws of the French 


were a menace to any nation on this contin 
nflicting statements may indicate simply a squirm- 
to ‘find a formula 
bjectives of mollifying Vichy and saving the 
vartment’s face with the fact that the island 


ive chosen their path and will only yield to tor 


\DA HAD A POLITICAL SENSATION OF 
order when Arthur Meighen, newly sclected 

f the Conservative Party, was defeated by a com- 
unknown Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
indidate in a Parliamentary by-election. Mr 
Prime Minister of Canada, had been 


er th 


CWIice 

m retirement to tak« 

| Conservatives. South York, the Toronto district 

1 he chose to stand, has been so overwhelmingly 

( rvative for the last forty years that the Liberals 


even run a candidate against him. But the 


F., previously unable to gain a foothold in Ontario, 
Meighen’s reactionary policies should be op- 

en though there seemed little hope « f victory. 
received enthusiastic support from Mitchell 


rn, Premier of Ontario, who was read out of the 
Party for his constant sniping at the Dominion 
I. O. 


Canadian counterpart of Martin Dies, recently 


ment’s war efforts. Hepburn, foe of the C. 


d considerable notoriety by declaring that the 
1 States fleet was in hiding from the Japanese, and 
pport probably did Meighen more harm than goo 1. 

r candidate whom he backed was defeated in the 

1 by-election by Humphrey Mitchell, Labor Min- 
Although the con- 
n issue was uppermost in the campaigns, it seems 


Mr. Meighen 


vil 


Mackenzie King’s Cabinet. 


ive had little effect on the results 
1 immediate cons« ription of man pow ~<A but his Op- 
nt countered by advocating conscription of wealth 


industry as well. The victory of government candi- 





in Quebec constituencies suggests that opposition to 





ription is not as strong there as was feared. 
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MAYOR LAGUARDIA HAS GIVEN UP MOsT 


f his dutie » Civiliuan Defense to becor if 
vor of New York again, but there is no evid 
ork has made him less irascible. In his dispute ' } 


the New York Civil Service Comn { LaG 
has bee temptuous not only of g political 1 


ners hut of elementary den 4 , ts Ina di 


( Ie iyuc¢ WCI agen | ie l | 

. } fae 4 r 
When reporters asked his 1 
the Mayor said only that h tolerate an attack 


on Chanler. The suspension has ! f wed by a final 


dismissal of f » and Wal f gners of a 
statem« yut Chanler. R [ the bet } 
the ( ions, Of en Kern and Chanlecr, 
La¢ 1 ¢ r and h 5! . 

i 1 pre 1 guarante 1 me e 


JONATHAN DANIELS BRINGS SPECIAL AND 


ts to his new job of hel 


Valuable gil iping to organize ¢ 
volunteer services of civilian defense. Not the least 
his qualifications 1s his concrete knowledge and sym} 
thetic understanding of Ameri ommunities and 


peo} le who live in them—which have kept his weekly 
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lozen nations softened 


for military conquest by 


until they were ripe 


rmany. It has seen within its own borders the 


rise of these same forces of aj pea 
1 treason. In Hawaii spies and subversive agents 
er than pineapples The poison of Fat} 
over into the streets of New York, 
phia, and Boston. The dormant Ku Klux Klan, 
1 favorable climate, stirre 
Princes of decay like Winrod, General Me 
Pelley, and McWilliams crept out 
les, and thought of themselves as Gauleite 
Th 
nd Long Island, Japanese 
the Pgrific Coast a 
ys fof Mu 


1 itself and invested in 


rald Smith 


minated America. Bund goose-stepped in 


i 
) 
and con 


fishermen 


thorough going-over, and 


' ' 
whatever might be the current pol ot 
, 
oreign Office. And thi ne the America First 
' See i 
( ( P1iVe re >} CctaD!l nei ( 11¢ crimin 
| | ? 1 
ith the misgu 1, to the spy and the a t al 
i 
} ;} ‘ ] 
lupe and tne pe litically ili! [ | 


| courts an Ingalls, a 
Hill 
where were Martin Dies and his committee while 


a boil? 


(x Or ge 


subversion was coming to 


sounding the alarm about Japanese espionage in 
i. He is just preparing to issue a “Yellow Paper” 


; 
ionths after Pearl 


t subject now—more than two n 


Did he 
him to disgorge details of the best-organized effort 
up racial hate since the Civil War? 


Dies himself shared the platform w ith such staunch 


summon Coughlin to Washington and 


On the con 


ers of Coughlin as Merwin K. Hart and George U 


ey. He addressed the American Coalition of Patrioti 
ties, headed by James True, fanatic anti-Semite and 
Nazi. Christian Fronters received free tickets to a 








New Leaders for Old 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 
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1] 
Nd nis governm 


r the moment 
} 


1 
iwe, for delay may n 
surma Will not 


ind compromise that 


British party politics finally retire the old 


and fumblers re sponsil le for Britain's politi 


One is more and more forced to the con 


only men who understand the nature of this war 


it effectively. Churchill, in spite of his superb 
> vast potential lents, does not understand it. He is. still 


redible bravery fashioned British imperialist, com] letcly free fr 


npensate for timid, 


commercial fears that corrupted the ministries 


lecessors, but also unversed in the complex 


pres ) 
and social struggle that forms the center of th 
drive for world dominion. If he had understood 


ture, he would not have lent himself to the succes 


1 | ? ‘ 1 
political compromises which, since before the war | 


partly vitiated his wise counsels of military 


matic preparation. If he had understood it, 


never have supported ¢ hamberlain’s betrayal of R 


can Spain. He would, after the war began, have a 


Franco as the open Axis ally that he is and treated | 


Spain as enemy territory. (Today London dispatch 


cuss the probability of an early attack on Gibralt 
note that Franco newspapermen are scuttling out of I 
lan e would have insisted on a consistently 
us policy toward Vichy on the part of his own 
ent and urged the same attitude in Washington 
He would have understood, above all, that in th 


ternational civil struggle a democratic front had to be 








and 
have known better how to distinguish triends 


at home as well 


dS aD 


] + , ‘ +r ri) . 
the demoralizing eftect of permitting kcy posts 
mcd Dy men whom every aem 
+] A | : 1 4 
ne same token Ne wouls \ ZEQG € 
value of creating throughout t rld al t 
! 
r against Hitler is, in fact as well as in orator 


r freedom. The débacle of British | r 
lustrates the failure of his government to grasp 
ementary political tr For f 
1s which Americans and Englishmen ¢ ( 
pine the Ch Ee pp ple nave I 
with 1 Jay nese arn Or invasion th 
1 the same mechanized weapons 
he United States and Britain to the verge of 


‘ 1 1 1 
re loosed on China. But China has not been 


Instead, it has strengthened its resistance and de- 


its internal political institutions; al 


; | > “d 1] + ¢ ar Ke ] ni 
O De Saved at all, it May De Saved ONly 


intervention. China has held out because it is a 
verning country defending its soil and its freedom. 


ose India had been free; suppose it had been a 


verning dominion insteac 


1 of a sullen, unhappy 
Would Burma today have to depend for its de- 


a small professi nal 


a handful of Australians, 
urmy, and a Chinese expeditionary force? How 
to think that Australia, with a total white popu- 
f some seven millions, itself threatened with inva- 
hould be expected to defend the high road to 
14 


ind the borders of India, while India itself re- 
iloof, its 350 millions virtually untapped, its lead- 
ind to an anxious neutrality! The visit of Chiang 
to India and his conferences with Nehru and 

iders may help. to win the reluctant sympathies 

Indian people; but it is a commentary on British 

ip that only the personal intervention of China's 
ralissimo offers hope of broader cooperation on the 
India. When one recalls that Nehru was held tn 

til three days before the Japanese attack on 

Harbor, one is able to measure even more accuratcly 

itical sagacity displayed by the British government 
ing with a subject people to whom today it des- 
turns for help. This war 


nis 


will not be won until 


| and his ministers realize that freedom 1s a 


prize for good behavior 


Churchil 


yt 4 
AiO a 


ire lies not in a sudden awakening of 


introducti 
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but in the ym into the British govern- 
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the hands « en who fear d racy als 
they dislike Hitlerism. 
The President, in spite of his u en cour 
fig! t fascism, has indisp« qualities of | 
ership ind vision. Backed by men who know what 
war bout, he « in still turn defeat into triumph ind 
fusion into concentrated force. But nothing effective 
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Wass ington, February 14 


HILE the nation fights an all-out war for the 


Four Freedoms, little men in Congress and 


elsewhere are working with 1 


that these freedoms shall be for w 


r .., } 
10 these men attack the wholc 


Sidious persist- 
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Housing, 


reman, a Georgian, had incurred the wrath of 


ful Southern bloc by his acti 
of 1948 an 


coo} erate’ in the award of 


} +} rInt lent of pei nn 


id the appointment 


pr} 


revealed that Mr. Foreman had 
Negro through 


of the Southern Interracial Commission. He 


1 — 4] 
improving the status of the 
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Ms experience and 
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he Interior as adviser on the e 
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our Freedoms (Jim Crow 


BY ALVIN E. WHITE 
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and Chicago 





er att mpted to 


Oo Employment Service offices in Wash- 


failed to offer equal opportunities to Negro job- 
His proposal brought immediate protests from 
thern Congr men. Carpenter was supported by his 
Ewan (¢ lague, Director of the 
Bureau of Employment Security. Before the consolida- 
tion could be effected, however, the annual Social Se- 
irity Board appropriation came before Congress, and it 
is alleged that Chairman Arthur J. Altmeyer was 
brusquely informed that the allocation would be held up 


indefinitely unless the project were abandoned. The 


ion) 
= 


iation was finally approved, but the separate 

yment offices have had to be maintained 

[he following excerpt from the hearings before the 
4 } 


House Appropriations Subcommittee on the Independent 


Offices Appropriation Bill for 1943 is enlightening: 


REPRESENTATIVE RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH (R., 


Mass.): Now, have you a racial-relations setup? 


Jews After the War 


BY REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


I 
HE position of the Jews in Europe and the West- 
ern world is by no means the lIcast of the many 
problems of post-war reconstruction which must 


hausted in achieving the prerequisite of any reconstruc 
that is, the defeat of the Axis. It is idle to assume 
that this defeat will solve the prol lem of the Jew - in- 
= overthrow of Nazism will provi le no more 
in the negative ndition for the solution of any of the 
' ; . Jectiurh 77 n ' 
1c¢ nich al IVD OUF CONSCICNCLS, 
[ h been « pletely disinherited, 
1 | to o| n the automatic 1 ra 
{ An impoveri ! Europe will not 
find yf rb a lat f r of 1 rned Jews, 
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crimination, especially against Negroes, and 
relations person is a Negro and very comy 
Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: I confess I do not 
need racial relations set | in all of these a 
have t r had them befo we have alw 
on the American plan. 
Mr. STARNES: I think . . they are put in 
promote ... the idea that racial discrimination 
practi ed... . I think it is spotlighting somethir I 
these people are special pleaders 
Recently seventy-three leaders of Negro orgat 
met in New York City to discuss morale 
obliged to recognize the fact that as a result 
attacks and discrimination Negroes are not 
100 per cent” for the war. As Pearl Buck recent 
“The colored American, thanks to an edu 
democracy, really wants to see his country a det 
... He has grown up a good deal since the Wor 
He is willing to fight and die again, but not for 
thing he does not possess anyway.” 
The problem of what is to become of the Jews 
post-war world ought to engage all of us, not 
cause a suffering people has a claim upon our com) 
but because the very quality of our civilization is in 
in the solution. It is, in fact, a scandal that the J 
had so little effective aid from the rest of us in 
tion in which they are only the chief victims. The N 
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nificant development in America — 


Remaking Americas 


BY JAY FRANKLIN 


is that story. 


ee 

A... who reads him will begin to understand what the ‘remaking’ of America has 
mabenl, and why the program of national defense should be measured not only in terms 
of planes, ships and guns, but also in terms of land, lives and resources.’ —Ral ph Thom pson 
in the New York Times. 
“The book contains a great deal of information that would be worth having at any ume, 


but at this particular moment is doubly worth while.” — New York Herald Tribune. 


“He leaves the reader with a high hope in his heart for the future of America.” — Sterling 


— 
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North in the Chicago Daily News. 
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( ce n | es: these were ie 
( endation, to the latter a final con- 
\t f poetry better by noticing 
¢ eval T) Es h poets that we call 
é po [ incy Of its was 
one easily recognizable extension of romanticism 
| de nt ets were strongly influenced by Baude- 
Verlair nd similar French poets. Rimbaud, Laforgue, 
Cor ( vho had already written plainly “mode rn” 
iad no influ on t n. Why? Because a section 
| h poetry was d loping a quarter-century ahead of 
Vt » pe k 1 wrote typically modernist poetry 
: 3 ealist play, Jarry s Ubu 
Re ed your Yeats into crying Atter s the 
Ci ly without England's industrial advan 
( ( | p ol I id had little ot the Vic- 
osper \ lowed up the economi ind political 
rate of Le England. And—if we stick to a part of the 
ot } co ld De pre iter in 
ras e romanticism was more of a surface phenom- 
eno re English poetry was not fre ud j to he influenced 
| ( rnism for many years. Meanwhile there were 
two t iutifully suited to criticism that I can 
ther Accompanying the triumph of 
prose naturalism there was a prosy, realistic, small-scale, and 
extre tion unst ‘“decadent’’ poetry (it in 
i 
Frost, Masters, Masefield, some of the 
Gee ) ibout it something rather safe, small, 
nd dowd t re nds one of the last fictitious lull that 
s its polit 1 econo! ounterpart. The other move- 
ent rricd four or five romantic tendencies to 
“ hot-house perfection of a mathematical 
oO ‘ 
Fret ode t pe y first influenced poetry in English 
ough Am ins, who lacking a determining or confining 
on ¢ ( were pat larly accessible and sus- 
Llot were expatriates in oth spac and 
have ilway been thos of a Picasso 
( for organization. (But both, to a Euro- 
( larly American; one could with justice 
| H lord of ture, o1 iy that both Pound 
Bie f ition of American 
O } Pound, that it source 
i¢ ( im or tn shift 
Atte liny vears of 
ry hes from the 
{ nto modernism 
| rial Toy ec. who, 
oes on to the modernist 
nd “bint ins Wake is Edmund 
( ts of ( i plait poetry 
el] e tot onol illy or in terms 
I port my theory with 
ha of modernist poetry 
inal every 
I h | { i new 
| tat with rprising maivete 









already as tor a biologist to rediscove Mendel’s discov 
2. External formlessness and internal disorganization 
are justified either as the disorganization necessary 
press a disorganized age or as new and more « 
forms of organization. This tendency is extended 


guage, syntax, punctuation. Meter becomes irregular or 


pears; the rhythmical flow of verse is broken up into a 


; 


halt-prose collage or montage. 3. Heightened emoti 


tensity; violence of every sort. 4. Obscurity, imacces 
logic, both for structure and for texture, is neglected 


out this for a ground the masses of the illogical or 
lose much of their effectiveness. The poet's peculias 
and allusiveness (compare the Alexandrian poet Ly 
consciously restrict his audience to a small, highly 
ized group; the poet is a specialist like everyone 
intimidates or overawes the reader with a professior 
that may be unkindly paraphrased as “Even if | 
down to you, I’m so cultivated, so really different, th 
help talking about all these things you never heard 
way too complicated or subtle for you ever to und 
Epater les bourgeois is a policy that adds to the po; 
had enjoyed with earlier romantics. 5. A lack of 
order, proportion: all tendencies are forced to tl 
even contradictory tendencies—and not merely it 
movement but, frequently, in the same poet or the 
Some modernist poetry puts an unparalleled emp! 
texture, connotation, violently “interesting’’ lang 
tained partly by an extension of romantk 
partly by a more violent rhetoric based on sixteer 
seventeenth-century practices); but there has never 
been such prosaic poetry conversational-colloqu 
without even a pretense at meter. 6. A great emp! 
details—on parts, not wholes. Poetry is essentially 
rare marrative or expository poem is a disorganized 
tion of lyric details. Poetry exploits particulars and 


~ 


and condemns generalizations. 7. The typical romant 


occupation with sensation, perceptual nuances. 8. A 


occupation with the unconscious, dreams, the st: 
onsciousness, the thoroughly subjective and irration 
uvvéaliste emphasis might better have been called 
j calist 

9. Irony of every type, Byronic, Laforguian, o: 
lessly sentimental. Poetry is noticeably negativist; 


ects rather than accepts, is embarrassed at any att 


10. Fauve or neo-primitive elements. 11. Modern 


though they may write about the ordinary life of 


are removed from it, have highly specialized relatior 
it. The poet's realism is employed as indictment, as | 


1 


tion for his own isolation; prosaic and sordid details 


important as what writers like Stevens and Willian 


what primitively think of as the ants poetic. Contem 


life is condemned, patronized, or treated as a rather d 


ful aberration or special case (compared with the 


low of the Ivory Tower maki 


poct hangs out the win 
| vellio; marl Lar } happening be 
Dut unintelligible remarks about What 1s lappenin i 


he accepts the universe with several volumes of reser 


What was happening below was bad enough; but 


tiie poct ) material, his world, all he had; and hl 


tion Of | itronizing acceptance on his own terms ana 


erms they were was a grave limitation. 12 Indi 
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ism, isolation. The poet is not only different from th 
society, but as different as possible from other 
differentness is exploited to the limit—is usé 


matter, even. Each poet develops an elaborat 


bureaucratized machinery of effect; refine 3 
is everybody's maxim. 13. These poets dislike 
science, industrialism, Numanitarianism, r 


tendencies of Western develor ment; they want 


to return to the past, to an essentially literary 


! ] ] 
theological world view 
Th omnies re F P , 
his Complex or « ] en y romat 
pe { { il exnibits it 1 wn point ol 


the rid we can settie im inttie a ist O1K 
ir track we in repudiate th who 
I 

‘ 1 1 
Winters, for some neo-classical donkey caravan « 
‘ ' ] r \ ‘ + 
B Modernism as W € Kt JW It Ll1€ 
influential body of poetry of this century 
} + 
tn curren op of / 1 a ten-y r-4 


“i ' 4 on 
could have believed that modernism would Co 


Only someone who realized that it was impos 


go any farther; that it was a 


} ++ } TY r ' ] rr ry 
poems be written that are more violent, more <¢ 
mor } r vari " . ] ben 
more ovscure, more sup MV your Own adit IVE 
‘ 


oF 
iat have already been written? But if modernis 
go any farther, it was equally im 


: | } possible for it to 


+ - } ] 
yy Our whole sor 


it was; even if the development 


been forcing it on, how could a movement con 
namic in character, as ‘progressive’ as the science 
trialism that accompanied it, manage to becom 


5 1 . 
retrogressive without going to pieces ¢ lifteen o1 


years ago there were a dozen good young Ameri 


+ 


all, with animal certainty, pouring out experiment 
What has become of them? Where are the | 


1 
} 


their place ? Today there is an embarrassment of 


young poets can choose—do choose—to write anyt 
surrealism to imitations of Robert Bridges; the on! 
have no choice about is making a choice. The Mus« 
her sterner laws, says to everyone Do what you 
first-rate romantic poetry, unlike neo-classic, is almo 
produced by poets who are at that moment 
carrying tendencies to their limits; if we eclectt 
duce earlier stages of romanticism we get Benét—lx 
lighted I am with the ambiguity that makes t! 

to William Rose and Stephen Vincent—plaster casts. ] 


pocts are in a bad spot—one which a few will es 


one which a great many will never even hear ab« 


For a long time society and poetry have been d 


in the same direction, have exploited certain tend 
their limits: how can anyone fail to realize that the 
ialist excesses of modernist poetry are the necessary c 
tants of the individualist excesses of late-capitalist 
| 


(The absurdly perfect example 1s Jeffers, caught ul 
throes of an individualism so exaggerated that he 


any bond sOcIcly, peo} le, life itself Old Ro 





perched on his sea crag, 1s the last of laissez faire; Free 


nomic Man at the end of his rope. ) Modernist poets 


sively experimental, isolated, anti-social, individualist 


toward the limits of tendencies, alongside their society, 
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What Is All This Talk About 


STOLPE 


i RAYMOND GRAM SWING —=_ ROGER DOW 
in The Nation in the Boston Herald 





reat service to have someone debunk the debunk “It would be easy enough to review this book with the usual 
in » doing to picture the world once more in critical claptrap ‘extremely important,’ ‘required readi 
h a line drawn between reality and illusion. ‘stimulating,’ and all the rest but it ( 

\I Stolper has undertaken with clarity, vigor, and ervice to the public and to a remarkable book to do he 
lasiveness ... the value of his book is its contri- cliches would be true enough, but long us: ‘ led them 
the lution of the problems of this crisis.” that T/ A of Fable would be classified a other 

ti é ( ] te ece t e re 1 th nt r not t | 


"aS" WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN Let me only say, most earnestly, that i/ you can read only 
in The Atlantic Monthly 
. » . of except onal . and enduring quality, a —_ ALBERT HUBBELL 


ausible and realistic presentation of the 


erin: of our age. It cannot be recomme nded too in the Chicago Sun 
to that very large number of readers who must be “A decade ago, the Spanish phil her Ortega y Gasset, 
r clues as to the past and present trend and the wrote a brilliant book called 7 R f the M 
ts of world polit 1 eco I Ay eseen f reached a fairly 
1 aistingu ed achieveme ot the piri | t al , , ld 
of lucid, temperate, yet thoroughly vi ous com t} Ch week. there publ 1a book that might just 
n the state of civilization that John Locke or John possibly bring about the same result, 7 lye of | 


Mill might have offered if they had lived in the 
1 century.” 


= THURMAN ARNOLD in the Boston Post 
in the New York Herald heros Pad 2 b 10k full of critical acumen, sou judgm nt and 


] ; @ liwale « ) atten, | id de i r il and ¢ ( y ound 
en analysis, a aig hag att act ve ty “a ' mé : , of ¢ b ak ans : ; ge ; 
riey pace, Pr. OLvolpe Cal Ou WO Cie. ] 
r Dr S ¢ n¢ only di els pit 
] In the ! tie ene; he also covers the 
tr ture f the wnolie Ww eS ae ab te The book ] a = THE HARTFORD TIMES 
evement of real merit. It is also entertaining 


py pow? ful defense of democra V 1s containe 1 in this book 


It rings out as clearly as churchbell n a frosty night; it 
aig is as refreshing as a clean draft of air in a smoke-filled 
7ae- JOHN CHAMBERLAIN room; and it is as forceful as the blows of a trip-hammer 


in Harpers 
arm, vivid, cl alle neu gz Palco gy | care - isn’t = JOSEPH HENRY JACKSON 
ng-term prophet, then Heaven help us all... ° ’ ’ : ’ : 
i ne ae Seg as iia eeeetiaie maiebes in the San Francisco Chronicle 
: nulating ... his booK Is an extremely cogent 
the times.”’ “Dr. Stolper examines what he thinks are the most danger 
ous of ‘stereotyped formulas.’ To them he applies the acid 
‘all test of scholarship and bitter experien , ot logy al thought 
i= P. W. WILSON and keen sense of paradox ... by all means read him.” 
in the New York Times Book Review 
is an important book. It is written by a man who i 
t his head amid the chaos and crisis of the twentieth ka CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
. It is intended for those who, with illusions dispelled, “If you will read the preface to this book, I have little doubt 


find their bearings and set their course toward a that you will read the rest of the bool The chapters are 

is and speculative future. ... This is a stimulating actually exciting .. For the average intelligent citizen 
, entertaining volume. ... It opens the door out there is a whole education in this bool and it is impart 
into the future.” in the most vivid and readable way.” $3.00 
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; » readers. But 1 ho funny, maybe? 
n t an attack on pretty damn funny, anyway 
romat or modert I} een description, not QUAINT like all his Chines and Greeks 
( Nnatior sul ! you can't condemn a whole peopie, they ippear QI AINT to Homer Pound 
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luto-bolsho- Britain 


American Dream vs. Nightmare 


-D WORLD MASI 


reat power of the 
ted isolationist impulses, particularly 
uce contradictory notes 


The persistence of this in- 
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consistency in our foreign relations is really quite re: 
able, and Mr. Nevins traces it with skill. : 
Mr. MacCormac is convinced that future world o: i 





ti bcs theat i “af os hh, 
but t if it j » be i emented by | ‘ 
: : é' 
si At )-Saxo [ He tl 4 
| oR : F 
t flimination of political n inderstandings and 
I 6 i 
! ' , 
tensions between the two great Anglo-Saxon pow i 
- 
paramount importance. For this reason he gives s} 
tion to the various causes of misunderstanding | 
WO pcoy In co t 1 , our re bo r O 
tarian democracy with the amalgam of feudal 
ind our lement<c w] Lena Britis} 
nad t i! O ciements Nn KNOW as Dritisn 
the author proves himself a really wise and und 
friend of both nations. He d ses the differer 
well $s WwW lom Y 'f lesp his Pre if 1 
i i 
‘ ———— 
Brit: h achievements he comes to the cont lu 101 
ae a — ; 
British have “been long wretchedly represented ; 


have been disastrously led by a ruling class which ( 


ave Outlived its historic mission. . . . Some of the pre I 


it has latel 


y dispatched to the United States could 


been more exquisitely unfitted for their mission if 


been chosen by Adolf Hitler himself.’’ Does he m t 
Halifax ? 
Mr. MacCormac comes to the rather astounding « 
hat if the impulse of isolationism should overtal 3 
more after this war, Britain would have no other 1 ‘ 
than an Anglo-German control of Europe | 
Mr. Nevins does not give advice in regard to 
He contents himself with the more modest task of 
analysis. But it is the kind of analysis which 11 A 
future and points unmist ikably to the necessity of 
States assuming responsibilities commensurate w 
pond power. REINHOLD 


Dr. Vespucci 


1MERIGO: A COMEDY OF ERRORS IN H1IS1 ! 
Stefan Zweig. The Viking Press. $2 


TEFAN ZWEIG deserves a prize for writing d 





about Amerigo Vespucci without losing his ter g 

he does not tell us anything more about Ame ( 
> 1 1 rr 

than | G. Bourn did in on cna} ter OF nh 7) 


Nacimiento del Nuevo Mundo nd net 
| | P | Uv 
t Dut they f } or I no Oo pn 
t ‘ 
raph of Ve cc ¢ r have been angrily c JU 
I 1) 
he Was an im} OSstor who never went to sé€a or 
was a greater navigator than Columbus. Stefan Z\ 
Is 
sents the genial hypothe is that Vest uccl was mainly 
writer who profited unconsciously by a series ot 
errors. His letters to his old friends in Florence I 
amusing that they got into j rint; Decause the voya 
with Alonso de Hojeda along the Pear] Coast wa 
1497 by the Florentine scribe or printer, people infer: 
I I 
Vespucci reached the mainland before Columbus; a —— 
Flerence was only interested in her home-town boy, the name cor 
| 
of Captain Hojeda was not mentioned 
To the reviewer this seems plau ible. He once ship} at 
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iM COLLINS in The Kansas 
City Journal: “If the personal 
cian of Hitler came and 

n your front room, and 
three hours told you the 
things his patient 
| him in his effort to get his 
ired mind cured by psy- 
you’d count it 
an experience, wouldn’t 

I’ve had what amounts 

to that experience 
INSIDE HITLER) and it’s 
ft me bothered, shaken, and 
dedly more thoughtful.” 


Woop in The 
(Springfield, 


mate 


nalrreie 
LilalY SIS, 


Kuve ning 
Mass.) : 


L. S. 


\ artling book. Hitler’s 
tal works are taken down 
Tnose of a watch 


on a 
.. The early 
onal crisis that made the 
| love his mother and hate 
father; the deep - seated 
ons for his hatred of the 
s; the cruelty of a frus- 
ted and impotent man, are 
issed. The pieces fit 
ier like the pieces of a 
-cut jJig-saw puzzle.” 


ers stone, 


to- 


Baltimore Sun: TE has 
eniable fascination 


| prove valuable to his- 


GRAY in The St. Paul 
atch: “It is indeed a very 
ng account that is given 


} 


numan 
The story follows the 
ec pattern of the psycho- 


rsonality, beginning 


c 
OO] pa 


levraded 
i a daegradet 


a motner ftxXation, pro- 


painful struggle 


Xual ab- 


(in reading 


by KURT KRUEGER, M.D. 


Hitler's Doctor from 1919 to 1934 


Introduction by 


UPTON SINCLAIR 


maniacal de 


” 


: 
set of ‘lusions and 


ODSeSSIONS.,. 


The New York Post: “As a 
shocking document it certainly 
can claim parity with The 
Confessions of St. A Ugu: = 


; 
lve. 


JOHN MCHUGH in The Boston 
Herald: “There is nothing like 
it in the abundant literature 
written around this man, IN- 
SIDE HITLER helps us real- 
ize what is ravaging the 
world. ... The reader is sup- 
plied, literally, with the naked 
truth.” 


ROBERT FRANCIS in The 
Brooklyn Eagle: “We has 
compiled one of the most 


bizarre records of infantilism, 
sadism, messianic fury and 
frustration existing in a hu- 
man mind. Some of it is shock- 
ingly incredible but Dr. 
Krueger writes with the ring 
of unchallenged truth.” 


ROBERT S. STARRETT in The 


Chicago Sun: “There have 
been many books written 
about Hitler, but none of them 


t + ] 


approaches this one in factual 
Dr. Krueger for 
ministered to the 


know ledge, 


15 years 


mental and physical welfare 
of the Munich mobster. 

His failure to affect a cure } 
changed orld but 
not tl ue oO 

The rane C) 


“Dr. Krues 


Pr fa 
@ DR. K. ARVID ENLIND 


U. S. MEDICAL RESERVE 


nN ide. The vy , 0} 
tant quality lie Part 
that they present Hitler as a 
man rathe) tT} i! as 1 ( Y) }) 
he Is inclined to be yi n the 
minds of these who trv to 
think of him. The elem 4 { 


surprise 1s abundant 


The Trenton Times: “Of 
countless books which I have 


read about 


a Adolt 
have found none whi 


pares with Dr. Krueger’s his- 


tory of his notoriou patient, 
The porary drama 
pales into insignificance, for 
there could not be a stage-play 


so lurid in detail, so shocking 


] 
; 


) 
is 
contem 


revolting in character 
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“ 


the Azores a local seaman named Henrique who was a good 
sailmaker but illiterate and with no pretension to be any- 
thing but a foremast hand. After our Capitana had reached 
Lisbon, and the Portuguese newspaper correspondents had 
interviewed the crew, we were amused to read in the paper 
that “Captain Henrique joined the Capétana at Ponta Delgada 
and took command.” But I am not so easily convinced of 
the innocence of Vespucci as of Henrique; for Vespucci 
ntions captain or shipmate on any one of his four 


voyages. He was “All Alone in Cubia,” as Mr. Dooley said 


never 
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works of Bourne and Nunn. Peter Martyr d’Anghiera 
Columbus as Novi Orbis repertor in 1493; so by Mr. Z 
principles America should have been named Angleria 
over, Columbus on his 1498 voyage declared he had 
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the same position relative to China as Australia do: 
is nothing in Vespucci's writings to suggest that he 
other conception of his New World than Colum! 
his Other World. Plenty of maps came out after V: 
representing North America as an extension of A 
South America, tHe America, as an immense isl 
Magellan's voyage did not at once end this ge 


heresy, initiated by Columbus and certainly not qu 


Vespucci. 
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throughout the colonial period; the first Spanish 
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the name “America” is of 1758; and the Portug 
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comedy of errors, indeed. 
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even within this modest compass. It seems not unt 
that he should have mastered the critical and cont 
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ital, which, as the records were worn 
repeated playing, turned out to be 
ortions by faulty recording that got 

and as a matter of fact 
r wide-range machine than my 
own the distortion on the ‘Dichterliebe”’ 
evident already. Also I 


heard additional evidence of poor re 


records was 
cording or pro essing in occasional rum- 
grit. And let 
nobody tell me that I heard these faults 
and report them with pleasure. 


bling, hissing, crackling, 


eroup of orchestral works: 


Then a 
Overture, played by 


Brahms’s Tragi 
Stock with the Chicago Symphony (Set 
X-214, $2.63) ; Dukas’s ‘‘Sorcerer’s Ap 
prentice,”” played by Mitropoulos with 
the Minneapolis Symphony (Set X-212, 
Unfinished Sym- 


— ‘ 
Stokowski 


$2.63); Schubert's 


played by with the 
n Youth Orchestra (Set 485, 

Berlioz’s “Roman 

Overture. pl 
New York harmonic-Symphony 
(11670-D : 


pressed by the 


Carnival 


hirolli with ti 
I irolli with the 


$1.05.) Even if I were im- 
empty pretensions of 
ture I would not want 
noisy performance when 
Toscanini’s magnificent 

the B. B. C. Sym- 


erforman¢ 


rirormance 
I would 
Bigot’s 
Ber- 


ditional reason for 


erformance of the 
lioz « 
sions 


avoiding these new Columbia ver 


their recorded orchestral sound, rang 


ne from poor to distorted 


| 
hat I had to 
had gone wrong with my ma- 


so poor and 
make sure 
nothing 
chine, and was reassured by the sounds 
of the Toscanini recording (English) 
of the Brahms overture, the Monteux 
recording (American) of Franck’s Sym- 
phony. Sides 1 and 4 of my copy of 


the Schubert set wavered in pitch ; sides 


’ The NATION 


1 and 2 of my copy of the D 
were full of rattly distortion ar 
After all this I wish | 
wonders about Shostakovitch’s 
for piano and strings (Set 
but to my ears it is more of 
fluent | 
Vivian Rivkin and the Stuyve 
tet, and recorded with good 
timbre. Or about Schumanr 


composer's tripe, wel 


two p! 


is, he 


and Variations for 
X-213, $2.63), which 
minor piece, well written 
struments, well played by B 
Robertson, and recorded with 
ity but with occasional dispro} 
sonorities that leap out at one 
These occasional explosive 
occur also in the recorded sour 
of Wolf’: 
Schatten 
(17297-D, $.7°); the sound | 
tion, rather harsh; the beaut 


itself is afflicted occasionally 


Stevens's singing 


“In den mein 


the phrasing of t! 
“Mausfallensprii 


“Widmune” | 


recomil 


tremolo; 

of Wolf's 
Schumann's 
not excitingly so (I 
mann’s Victor 
Schatten”). On another sit 
(17294-D, $.79) Roland | 

well with “Xango,” a Villa-I 


| 


rangement of an African relig! 


record of 


and Nickerson’s arrangement 
“Micheu Banjo.’ 
single ( 17293-D 
the young Metropolitan baritor 
Weede sings an arrangement 
Negro spiritual “City Called H 


but spoils \) 


ole folksong, 


still another 


beautifully, 


very 


River” with now mannered, n¢ 
) 


dramatic phrasing. B. H. H 
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